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THE CAT BY THE FIRE. 


A stazinc fire, a warm rug, candles lit and curtains 
drawn, the kettle on for tea (if rich, you may have 
a silver kettle, and so partake the pleasures of the 
poor), and finally, the cat before you, attracting your 
attention, — it is a scene which every body likes 
unless he has a morbid aversion to cats; which is 
not common. There are some nice inquirers, it 
is true, who are apt to make uneasy comparisons of 
cats with dogs,—to say they are not so loving, that 
they prefer the house to the man, &c. But agree- 
ably to the good old maxim, that “comparisons are 
odious,” our readers, we hope, will continue to like 
what is likeable in anything, for its own sake, with- 
out trying to render it unlikeable from its inferiority 
to something else,—a process by which we might in- 
geniously contrive to put soot into every dish that is 
set before us, and to reject one thing after another, 
till we were pleased with nothing. Here is a good 
fireside, and a cat to it; and it would be our own 
fault, if, in removing to another house and another 
fireside, we did not take care that the cat removed 
with us. Cats cannot look to the moving of goods, 
asmendo. Ifwe would have creatures considerate 
towards us, we must be so towards them. It is 
not to be expected of everybody, quadruped or 
biped, that they should stick to us in spite of our 
want of merit, like a dog or a benevolent sage. 
Besides, stories have been told of cats very much to 
the “credit of their benignity; such as their fol- 
lowing a master about like a dog, waiting at a gen- 
tleman’s door to thank him for some obligation over 
night, &c. And our readers may remember the 
history of the famous Godolphin Arabian, upon 
upon whose grave a cat that had lived with him in 
the stable, went and stretched itself, and died. 


The cat purrs, as if it applauded our consideration, 
—and gently moves its tail. What an odd expres- 
sion of the power to be irritable and the will to be 
pleased there is in its face, as it looks up at us. We 
must own,” that we do not prefer a cat in the act of 
purring, or of looking in that manner. It reminds 
us of the sort of smile, or simmer (simper is too weak 
and fleeting a word) that is apt to be in the faces 
of irritable people, when they are pleased to be in a 
state of satisfaction. We prefer, for a general ex- 
pression, the cat in a quiet unpretending state, and 
the human countenance with a look indicative of 
habitual grace and composure, as if it were not ne- 
cessary to take any violent steps to prove its amia- 
bility,the “smile without a smile,” as the poet 
beautifully calls it.* 

Furthermore, (in order to get rid at once of all 
that may be objected to poor Pussy, as boys at school 
get down their bad dumpling as fast as possible, 
before the meat comes) we own we have an objec- 
tion to the way in which a cat sports with a mouse 
before she kills it, tossing and jerking it about like 
‘ball, and letting it go, in order to pounce upon it 
with the greater relish. And yet what right have 
we to apply human measures of cruelty to the inferior 
reflectability of a cat? Perhaps she has no idea of the 
Mouse's being alive, in the sense that we have,—most 
likely she looks upon it as a pleasant moveable toy, 
made to be eaten,—a sort of lively pudding, that oddly 
jumps hither and thither. It would be hard to beat 


* Knowles, in the ‘ Beggar of Bethnal Green.’ 


(From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney-street.] 


into the head of a country squire, of the old class, that 
there is any cruelty in hunting a hare; and most 
assuredly it would be still harder to beat mouse- 
sparing into the head of a cat. You might read 
the most pungent essay on the subject into her ear, 
and she would only sneeze at it. 

As to the unnatural cruelties, which we sometimes 
read of, committed by cats upon their offspring, they 
are exceptions to the common and beautiful rules of 
nature, and accordingly we have nothing to do with 
them. They are traceable to some unnatural circum- 
stances of breeding or position. Enormities as mon- 
strous are to be found among human beings, and 
argue nothing against the general character of the 
species. Even dogs are not always immaculate; 
and sages have made slips. Dr Franklin cut off his 
son with a shilling, for differing with him in 
politics. 

But cats resemble tigers? They are tigers in mi- 
niature? Well,—and very pretty miniatures they are. 
And what has the tiger himself done, that he has not 
a right to his dinner, as well as Jones? A tiger treats 
aman much as a cat does a mouse ;—granted; but 
we have no reason to suppose that he is aware of the 
man’s sufferings, or means anything but to satisfy his 
hunger ; and what have the butcher and poulterer 
been about, meanwhile? The tiger, it is true, lays 
about him a little superfluously sometimes, when he 
gets into a sheepfold, and kills more than he eats; 
but does not the Squire or the Marquis do pretty 
much like him in the month of September? Nay, 
do we not hear of venerable judges, that would not 
hurt a fly, going about in that refreshing month, 
seeking whom they may iame? See the effect of 
habit and education! And you can educate the tiger 
in no other way than by attending to his stomach. 
Fill that, and he will want no men to eat, probably 
not even to lame. On the other hand, deprive Jones 
of his dinner for a day or two, and see what a state 
he will be in, especially if he is by nature irascible. 
Nay, keep him from it for half an hour, and -observe 
the tiger propensities of his stomach and fingers,— 
how worthy of killing he thinks the cook, and what 
boxes of the ear he feels inclined to give the footboy. 

Animals, by the nature of things, in their present 
state, dispose of one another into their respective sto- 
machs, without ill-will on any side. They keep down 
the several populations of their neighbours, till time 
may come when superfluous population of any kind 
need not exist, and predatory appearances may vanish 
from the earth, as the wolves have done from England. 
But whether they may or not, is not a question by 
a hundred times so important to moral inquirers as 
into the possibilities of human education and the 
nonsense of ill-will. Show the nonentity of that, and 
we may all get our dinners as jovially as we can, sure 
of these three undoubted facts,—that life is long, death 
short, and the world beautiful. And so we bring 
our thoughts back again to the fireside, and look at 
the cat. 

Poor Pussy! she looks up at us again, as if she 
thanked us for those vindications of dinner ; and sym- 
bolically gives a twist of a yawn, and a lick to her 
whiskers. Now she proceeds to clean herself all over, 
having a just sense of the demands of her elegant per- 
son,—beginning judiciously with her paws, and fetch- 
ing amazing tongues at her hind-hips, Anon, she 
scratches her neck with a foot of rapid delight, 
leaning her head towards it, and shutting her eyes, 


half to accommodate the action of the skin, and half 
to enjoy the luxury. She then rewards her paws 
with a few more touches ;—look at the action of her 
head and neck, how pleasing it is, the ears pointed 
forward, and the neck gently arching to and fro. 
Finally, she gives a sneeze, and another twist of 
mouth and whiskers, and then, curling her tail to- 
wards her front claws, settles herself on her hind 
quarters, in an attitude of bland meditation. 


What does she think of ?—Of her saucer of milk 
at breakfast? or of the thump she got yesterday in 
the kitchen, for stealing the meat? or of her own 
meat, the Tartar’s dish, noble horse-flesh? or of her 
friend the cat next door, the most impassioned of 
serenaders? or of her little ones, some of whom are 
now large, and all of them gone? Is that among her 
recollections when she looks pensive? Does she taste 
of the noble prerogative-sorrows of man ? 


She is a sprightly cat, hardly past her youth; so 
happening to move the fringe of the rug a little with 
our foot, she darts out a paw, and begins plucking it 
and inquiring into the matter, as if it were a challenge 
to play, or something lively enough to be eaten. 
What a graceful action of that foot of hers, between 
delicacy and petulance,—combining something of a 
thrust out, a beat, anda seratch. There seems even 
something of a little bit of fear in it, as if just enough 
to provoke her courage, and give her the excitement 
of a sense of hazard. We remember being much 
amused with seeing a kitten manifestly making a 
series of experiments upon the patience of its mother, 
—trying how far the latter would put up with posi- 
tive bites and thumps. The kitten ran at her every 
moment, gave her a knock or a bite of the tail; and 
then ran back again, to recommence the assault. The 
mother sate looking at her, as if betwixt tolerance 
and admiration, to see how far the spirit of the family 
was inherited or improved by her sprightly offspring. 
At length, however, the “little Pickle” presumed 
too far, and the mother, lifting up her paw, and 
meeting her at the very nick of the moment, gave 
her one of the most unsophisticated boxes of the ear 
we ever beheld. It sent her rolling half over the 
room, and made her come to a most ludicrous pause, 
with the oddest little look of premature and wincing 
meditation. 

That lapping of the milk out of the saucer is what 
one’s human thirst cannot sympathize with. It seems 
as if there could be no satisfaction in such a series of 
atoms of drink. Yet the saucer is soon emptied; and 
there is a refreshment to one’s ears in that sound of 
plashing with which the action is accompanied, and 
which seems indicative of a like comfort to Pussy’s 
mouth. Her tongue is thin, and can make a spoon 
of itself. ‘This, however, is common to other quad- 
rupeds with the cat, and does not, therefore, more 
particularly belong to our feline consideration. Not 
so the electricity of its coat, which gives out sparks 
under the hand; its passion for the herb valerian 
(did the reader ever see one roll in it? it is 
a mad sight) and other singular delicacies of 
nature, among which perhaps is to be reckoned its 
taste for fish, a creature with whose element it has so 
little to do, that it is supposed even to abhor it; 
though lately we read somewhere of a swimming cat, 
that used to fish for itself And this reminds us of 
an exquisite anecdote of dear, dogmatic, diseased, 
thoughtful, surly, charitable Johnson, who would go 
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out of doors himself, and buy oysters for his caty be- 
cause his black servant was too preud te do it! Not 
that we condemn the black, in those enslaving, tn- 
liberating days. He had a right to the mistake, 
though we should have thought better of him had he 
seen farther, and subjected his pride to affection for 
such a master. But Jolinson’s true practical delicacy 
in the matter is beautiful. Be assured that he 
thougité nothing of “condescension” in it, or of 
being eccentric. He was singular in some things, 
because he could not help it. But he hated eccen- 
tricity. No: in his best moments he felt himself 
simply to be a man, and a good man too, though a 
ftail,_one that in virtue as well as humility, and in 
a knowledge of his ignorance as well as his wisdom, 
was desirous of being a Christian philosopher ; and 
accordingly he went out, and bought food for his 
hungry cat, because his poof negro was too proud 
to do it, and there was nobody else in the way whom 
he had a right to ask. What must anybody that saw 
him have thought, as he turned up Bolt court! But 
doubtless he went as secretly as possible,—that is to 


say, if he considered the thing at all. His friend 
Garrick could not have done as much! He was too’ 
grand, and on the great “stage” of life. Goldsmith 


could; but he would hardly have thought of it. Beau- 
clere might ; but he would have thought it necessary 
to exeuse it with a jest or a wager, or some such 
thing. Sir Joshua Reynolds, with his fashionable, 
fine-lady-painting hand, would certainly have shrunk 
from it. Burke would have reasoned himself into 
its propriety, but he would have reasoned himself out 
again. Gibbon! Imagine its being put into the 
head of Gibbon!! He and his bag-wig would have 
started with all the horror of a gentleman-usher ; 
and he would have rung the bell for the cook’s-depu- 
ty’s-under-assistant-errand-boy. 

Cats at firesides live luxuriously, and are the pic- 
ture of comfort; but lest they should not bear their 
portion of trouble in this world, they have the draw- 
backs of being liable to be shut out of doors on cold 
nights, beatings from the “aggravated” cooks, over- 
pettings of children (how should we like to be 
squeezed and pulled about in that manner by some 
great patronizing giants?) and last, not least, horri- 
ble, merciless tramples of unconscious human feet 
and unfeeling legs of chairs. Elegance, comfort, 
and:security seem the order of the day on all sides, 
and you are going to sit down to dinner, or to music, 
or to take tea, when all of a sudden the cat gives a 
squall as if she was mashed; and you are not sure 
that the fact is otherwise. Yet she gets in the way 
again, as before; and dares all the feet and maho- 
gany in the room. Beautiful present sufficingness 
of a cat's imagination! Confined to the snug circle 
of her own sides, and the two next inches of rug or 
carpet. 


—— 


ABODES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


(From the new edition of ‘ D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature.’ ) 


Mew of genius have usually been condemned to com- 
pose their finest works, which are usually their 
earliest ones, under the roof of a garret; and few 
lite characters have lived, like Pliny or Voltaire, 
in a villa or chdteau of their own. It has not, there- 
fore, often happened that a man of genius could raise 
local emotions by his own intellectual suggestion. 
Ariosto, who built a palace in his verse, lodged him- 
self in a small house, and found that stanzas and 
stones were not put together at the same rate; old 
Montaigne has left a description of his library,—* over 
the entranee of my house, where I view my court- 
yards and garden, and at once survey all the opera- 
tions of my family.” 

There is, however, a feeling among literary men, 
of building up their own elegant fancies, and giving 
a permanency to their own tastes; we dwell on their 
favourite seenes as a sort of portraits, and we eagerly 
collect those few prints which are their only vestiges. 
A collection might be formed of such literary resi- 
dences, chosen for their amenity and retirement, and 
adorned by the objects of their studies, from that of 
the younger Pliny, who called his villa of literary 
leisure by the endearing title of villula, to that of 
€assidorus, the prime minister of Theodoric, who 
has left so i a description of his literary 
retreat, where all the elegancies of life were at hand; 


where the gardeners and agriculturists laboured om 
seientifie principles; and where, amidst gardens. and. 

stood his extensive library, with seribes to 
multiply his manuscripts;— from Tycho Brahe’s, 
who built a magnificent astronomical house on an 
island, which he named, after the sole object of his 
musings, Uranienburgh, or the Castle of the Hea- 
vens;—to that of Evelyn, who first began to adorn 
Wotton, by building a little study, till many years 
after he dedicated the ancient house to contempla- 
tion, among. ‘the delicious streams ‘and ‘venerable 
woods, the gardens, the fountains, and the groves, 
most tempting for a grave person and a wanton 
purse; and, indeed, gave one of the first examples to 
that elegancy so much in vogue ;—from Pope, whose 
little garden seemed to multiply its scenes by a glo- 
rious union of nobility and literary men conversing 
in groups, down to rural Shenstone, whose ‘ Rural 
Elegance,’ as he intitles one of his odes, compelled 
him to mourn over his hard fate, when 


Exrence 

Had lavish'd thousand ornaments, and taught 
Convenience to perplex him, Arr to fall, 
Pomr to deject, and Beauty to displease. 


We have all by heart the true and delightful re- 
flexions of Johnson on literary associations. When the 
scene we tread suggests to us the men or the 
which have left their celebrity to the spot, we are 
in the presence of their fame, and feel its influence ! 

A literary friend, whom a hint of mine had in- 
duced to visit the old tower in the garden of Buffon, 
where the sage retired every morning to compose, 
passed so long a time in that lonely apartment, as to 
have raised some solicitude among the honest folks of 
Montbar, who having seen the Englishman enter, 
but not return, during a heavy thunder-storm which 
had occurred in the interval, informed the good 
mayor, who came in due form, to notify the am- 
biguous state of the stranger. My friend is, as is 
well known, a genius of that caste who could pass 
two hours in the Tower of Buffon, without being 
aware that he had been all that time occupied by 
suggestions of ideas and reveries, which in some 
minds such a locality may excite. He was also 
busied with his pencil; for he has favoured me with 
two drawings of the interior and the exterior of the 
old tower in the garden, the nakedness within can 
only be compared to the solitude without. Such was 
the studying-room of Buffon, where his eye, resting 
on no object, never interrupted the unity of his me- 
ditations of Nature. 

“In return for my friend’s kindness, it has cost me 
two hours, I think, in attempting tp translate the 
beautiful picture of this literary retreat, which Vicq 
d’Azyr has finished with all the warmth of a votary. 
At Montbar, in the midst of an ornamented garden 
is seen an antique tower, it was there that Buffon 
wrote the history of Nature, and from that spot his 
fame spread through the universe. There he came 
at sunrise, and no one, however importunate, was 
suffered to trouble him. The calm of the morning 
hour, the first warbling of the birds, the varied aspect 
of the country, all at that moment which touched 
the senses, recalled him to his model. Free, inde- 
pendent, he wandered in his walks; there was he 
seen with quickened or with slow steps, or standing 
rapt in thought, oftentimes with his eyes fixed on the 
heavens in a moment of inspiration, as if satisfied 
with the thought that so profoundly occupied his soul, 
sometimes, collected within himself, he sought what 
could not always be found; or at the moment of 
producing, he effaced, and re-wrote, to produce once 
more; then he harmonized, in silence, all the parts of 
his composition, which he frequently repeated to him- 
self, till, satisfied with the corrections, he seemed to 
repay himself for the pains of his beautiful prose, by 
the pleasure he found in declaiming it aloud. Thus 
he engraved it in his memory and would recite it to 
his friends, or induce some to read it to him. At 
those moments, he was himself a severe judge, and 
would again re-compose it, desirous of attaining to 
that perfection which is denied to the impatient 
writer.” ; 

A curious circumstance connected with local asso- 
ciations, occurred to that extraordi oriental stu- 
dent, Fourmont. Originally he belonged to a religious 
community, and never failed in perferming his offices ; 
but he was expelled by the Superior for an irregularity 
of conduct, not likely to have become contagious 
through the brotherhood—he frequently prolonged 

his studies far into the night, and it was possible that 
the house might be burned by such superfluity of 
learning. Fourmont retreated to the college of 
Montaigne, where he occupied the very chambers 
which had been formerly those of Erasmus; a cir- 
cumstance which contributed to excite his emulation 
and to hasten his studies. He who smiles at the force 
of such emotions, only proves that he has not expe- 
rienced what are real and substantial as the scene 
itself{—for those who are concerned‘in them. Pope, 
who had far more enthusiasm in his poetical disposi- 
tion than is generally understood, was extremely sus- 
ceptible of the literary associations with localities ; 
one of the volumes of his Homer was began and 
finished in an old tower over the chapel at Stanton 
Harcourt ; and he has perpetuated the event, if not 





‘ constendted Yhhe'place, by scratching with, a diamond 


on @gane.of stained glass, this inscription :— 
"8 In the year 1718, 
Alexander Pope 
Finished Here 
The Fifth, Volumeof Homer,.... 

It was the same futling wiiich - hii one day, 
when taléing hisasual walk witli: Hartedm the Hay- 
market, todesine Hante to entera littleshop, where 
going up»threespair of staits ing aysmallinoom, Pope 
said, “In this garret Addison wrote his Campaign,” 
Nothing less than a strong feeling impelled the 
to ascend the garret—it was a consecrated spot to his 
eye, and certainly a curious instance of the power of 
genius contrasted with its miserable locality! Addi- 
son, whose mind had fought thr “a campaign” 
in a garret, could he have called about him “the 
pleasures: of imagination,” had probably planned ¢ 
house of literary repose, where all parts would have 
been in harmony with his mind. 

Such residences of men of genius have been en. 
joyed by some; and the vivid descriptions which they 
have left us convey something of the delightfulness 
which charmed their studious repose. 

The Italian, Paul Jovius, has composed more 
than three hundred: concise eulogies of statesmen, 
warriors, and literary men of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries: but the occasion which in. 
duced him to compose them is perhaps more interest. 
ing than the compositions. 

Jovius had a villa, situated on a peninsula, bor. 
dered by the lake of Como. It was built on the 
ruins of the villa of Pliny, and in his time the foun- 
dations were stilt visible. When the surrounding 
lake was calm, the sculptured marbles, the trunks of 
columns, and the fragments of those pyramids which 
had once adorned the residence of the friend of 
Trajan, were still viewed in itslucid bosom. Jovius 
was the enthusiast of literature, and the leisure which 
it loves. He was an historian, with the imagination 
of a poet; and though a Christian prelate, almost a 
worshipper of the sweet fictions of Pagan mythology: 
and when his pen was kept pure from satire or adu- 
lation, to which it was too much accustomed, it be- 
comes a pencil. He paints with rapture his gar- 
dens bathed by the waters of the lake; the shade 
and freshness of his woods; his green slopes; his 
sparkling fountains; the deep silence and calm of 
his solitude. A statue was raised in his gardens to 
Nature! In his hall stood a fine statue of Apollo, 
and the Muses around, with their attributes. His. 
library was guarded by a Mercury, and there was 
an apartment adorned with Doric columns and with 
pictures of the most pleasing subjects, dedicated to 
the Graces! Such was the interior. Without, the 
transparent lake here spread its broad mirror, and 
there was seen luminously winding by banks covered 
with olives and laurels; in the distance, towns, pro- 
montories, hills rising in an amphitheatre, blushing 
with vines, and the first elevation of the Alps, co 
vered with woods and pasture, and sprinkled with 
herds and flocks. 

It wasin a central spot of this enchanting habi- 
tation that a cabinet or gallery was erected, where 
Jovius had collected, with prodigal cost, the portraits 
of celebrated men ; and it was to explain and to de 
scribe the characteristics of these illustrious names 
that he had composed his eulogies. The collection 
became so remarkable, that the great men his co- 
temporaries presented our literary collector with 
their own portraits, among whom the rei 
Ferdandez Cortes sent Jovius his before he died, 
and probably others who were less intitled to enlarge 
the collection, but it is equally probable, that out 
eaustic Jovius would throw them aside. Our hit 
torian had often to describe men more famous than wl 
tuous; sovereigns, politicians, poets, and philow- 
phers, men of all ranks, countries, and ages, formed 
a crowded scene of men of genius or of celebrity: 
sometimes a few lines compress their character, 
sometimes a few excite his fondness. If he 
sometimes adulates the living, we may 
illusions of a conte ; but he has the honour 
of satirizing some by the honest freedom of a pe 
which occasionally broke out into premature truths. 

Such was the inspiration of leisure and literature 
which had embellished the abode of Jovius, and had 
raised in the midst of the lake of Como a cabinetol 
portraits; a noble tribute to those who are the salt of 
the earth ! 

We possess prints of Rubens’s house at Antwerp. 
That princely artist, perhaps, first contrived for his 
studio the circular apartment with a dome, like the 
rotunda of the Pantheon, where the light, 
from an aperture or window at the top, sent 
single equal light,—that perfection of light 
distributes its magical effects on the objects benesth; 
Bellori describes it, una stanza rotunda con um 
occhio in cima; the solo occhio is what the French 
term cil de beuf; we ourselves want this single = 
in our technical language of art. , This was bis roe 
museum where he had colleeted a vast number of 
which were intermixed with his 


* On a late inquiry it a) ars that this consecrated pare 
hes been removed, and the’ relic is preserved # 
uneham, 


said to be 
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to replace them by casts, which were scrupulously 
deposited in the places where the originals had 


stood. 

Of this feeling of the local residences of genius, 
the Italians appear to have been, not perhaps more 
susceptible than any other people, but more energetic 
in their enthusiasm. Florence exhibits many monu- 
ments of thissort. In the neighbourhood of Santa 
Maria Nevelle, Zimmerman has noticed a house of 
the celebrated Viviani, which is a singular monu- 
ment of gratitude to his illustrious master, Galileo. 
The front is adorned with the bust of this father of 
seience, and between the windows are engraven 
accounts of the discoveries of Galileo: it is the most 
beautiful biography of genius! Yet another still 
more eloquently excites our emotions—the house of 
Michael Angelo: his pupils, in perpetual testimony 
of their admiration and gratitude, have ornamented 
it with all the leading features of his life, the very 
soul of this vast genius put in action: this is more 
than biography !—it is living as with a contempo- 
rary ! 


——— 


CASTLE-BUILDING. 
To the Editor of the London Journal. 


Dear S1r,—I am one of that large class of unfor- 
tunates called castle-builders,—one of those who 
thriftlessly mis-spend hours upon hours of their valu- 
able time in the profitless debauchery of “ building 
new nothings wonderful to see ;” till my mind has, I 
fear, materially suffered from long indulgence in the 
harmful habit. 

Often and often have I gone to bed an hour sooner 
to talk to myself about my airy plans, until sleep has 
come upon me in the midst of a flaming oration, 
wherein I turned the whole universe round my little 
finger by the overpowering effect of my rhetoric ;— 
at anothor time astonishing a listening senate, or 
leading on an invincible army to victory, or astound- 
ing my countrymen in the still small voice of poesy. 
All these visions are pleasing enough at the time; 
but they are like 

The snow that falls upon a river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever ; 
and when I come to the dull realities of earth, and 
find how poor and weak I am, compared with what 
Thave faneied myself to be, I feel humiliated more 
than I can express. 

But, notwithstanding this feeling of self-abase- 
ment, I persevere in my misdeeds, and am unable 


intirely (though I have done so partially) to break 
through this pernicious habit. 


Many of your readers, doubtless, have given way to 
the same course of fancy with myself, and must have 
experienced its dangerous tendency. You, yourself, 
dear Sir, when young in years, as still you are in 
imagination, may have taken pleasure in the same 
delinquency. If I am right in my conjecture, you 
will be doing a good both to them and to myself by 
acquiescing in my request, which is that you should 
Suggest some method for breaking the habit of which 
T complain. 

Of the numerous plans that I have tried, all have 
in a great measure failed, and I appeal to you, as to 
a father, to suggest to me some plan of escape. 

Yours, faithfully, 
H. B. 

October 23, 1834. 

{To those who are suffering under the somewhat 
Yare embarrassment of too thuch fancy, we would 


recommend, imprimis, an invigoration of their health ~ 


{the great secret of overcoming involuntary ideas) ; 
and, secondly, Mr Bentham’s recipe of thinking what 


they can do, in less-ambitious ways'than those of our 
correspondent, towards being useful to their friends, 
or promoting some beneficial public measure. For 
our parts, the poetry of life is the pleasantest alter- 
nation we know with the prose of it; and castle- 
building (short of that of Bishop Williams’ friend, 
the Duchess, who built solely for her own aggrandize- 
ment) is an agreeable architectural refreshment after 
performing one’s daily duties to households less 
romantic. ] 


— 


ADAM FLEMING AND FAIR HELEN, 


[We avail ourselves with pleasure of the following 
communications froma Correspondent, which “ flush 
up” the roses of poor Helen’s grave, to the confusion 
of the memory of the ‘ Lounger.’] 


Str,—In the last number of your ‘ London Jour- 
nal,’ I see the affecting story of ‘Fair Helen of 
Kirkconnel’ related. The author of the ‘ Lounger’s 
Common-place Book’ really seems not aequainted 
with the songs written-on the subject, or else he 
would not have called them indifferent. Mr Allan 
Cunningham’s version of Fleming’s lament over the 
grave of Helen to-which you allude, I here copy :— 


FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNEL. 


I wish I were where Helen lies— 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

O, that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnel lea. 

O Helen fair beyond compare, 

I'll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 


O think nae ye my heart was sair 
When my love dropt and spoke nae mair ! 
She sank and swoon’d wi’ meikle care 
On fair Kirconnel lea. 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And eurs’d the hand that fir’d the shot, 
When in my arms burd* Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me. 


As I went down the water wide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
With sword in hand and side by side, 

On fair Kirconnel lea,— 
The small bird ceas’d its song with awe, 
When our bright swords it heard and saw, 
And I hew’d him in pieces sma’ 

For her that died for me.+ 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries, 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
«“ O come, my love, to me.” 
O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee I were blest, 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnel lea. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn o’er my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 

On fair Kirconnel lea. 
I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
I’m sick of all beneath the skies 

Since my love died for me! 


Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ has 
also printed an address from one of the lovers to fair 
Helen, but which he considers to be the composition 


of a different bard :— 


FAIR HELEN. 
O! sweetest sweet, and fairest fair, 
Of birth and worth beyond compare, 
Thou art the causer of my care, 

Since first I loved thee. 


* Maid. 


+ This.verse I never saw in any other copy than Mr 
Ounningham’s. 


Yet God hath given to'me a mind, 

The which to thee shalt prove as kind 

As any one that thou shalt find, 
Of high or low degree. 


The shallowest water makes most din, ' 

The deadest pool the deepest linn ; 

The richest man least truth within, 
Though he preferred be. 


Yet, ne’ertheless, I am content, 

And ne'er a whit my love repent, 

But think the time was a’ weel spent, 
Though I disdained be. 


O, Helen sweet, and maist complete, 

My captive spirit’s at thy feet ! 

Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly ? 


O, Helen brave! but this I crave, 

On thy poor slave some pity have, 

And do him save that’s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 


In addition to the facts related by the writer of 
the article in your ‘Journal,’ it may be mentioned 
that the despised lover and murdering villain was a 
Bell of Blacket-house. Some accounts make Flem- 
ing pursue Bell into Spain and slay him in the streets 
of Madrid,* returning whence he died on her grave, 
breathing her name in his last sigh. Scott writes, 
“The grave of the lovers is, yet shown in the 
churchyard of Kirconnell, near Sprinkell. Upon 
the tomb-stone can still be read— Hic jacet Adamus 
Fleming ; a cross.and a sword are sculptured on the 
stone. The former is called by the country people 
the gun with which Helen was murdered; and the 
latter the avenging sword of her lover. Sit illis terra 
levis! A heap of stones is raised on the spot 
where the murder was committed,—a token of ab- 
horrence common to most nations.”—Border Min- 
strelsy, edition, 1833, vol. 2. p. 10. 


Mr Robert Chambers tells us that, “ besides being 
the subject of many songs, the story of ‘ Fair Helen’ 
Was some years ago wrought up in the shape of a 
poem as long as the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ and it is 
the foundation of at least one novel of the ordinary 
size.”— Chambers’s Scottish Songs, vol. 1, p. 145. 


For other information about ‘ Fair Helen,’ your 
readers are referred to ‘ Pennant’s Tour in Scotland ;’ 
to some verses in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1783,’ written in an old copy of ‘ Drummond 
of Hawthornden’s History of Scotland,’ where “ burd 
Helen’s” heart was “ transpierced” by an “arrow ;” 
to ‘Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland,’ vol. 
xiii. p. 275; ¢ Ritson’s Scottish Songs,’ vol. i. p. 145 ; 
‘ Pinkerton’s Tragic Ballads,’ p. 109, where the editor 
has given a poem of his own composition referring 
to it; and ‘Jamieson’s Popular Ballads,’ vol. i. 
p- 200, where is the old song, and an imitation by 
the editor. 

The subject cannot be concluded better, than with 
Mr Wordsworth’s 


ELLEN IRWIN, OR THE EBRAES OF KIRTLE. 


Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the braes of Kirtle, 

Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorn’d with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay, 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 


From many knights and many squires, 
The Bruce had been seleeted ; 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, ’ 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble youth! 

For it may be proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 


* Another version of the Song alludes to this ;— 
To foreign climes the traitor fled, 
But quickly after him I sped, 
Ere long beneath my giaive he bled, 
’ For her that died for me. 
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are often the cause of discord, and are generally 


But what is Gordon’s beauteous face, Or, if absent, who can tell, 
And what are Gordon’s crosses, How the pregnant heart will swell? opposed to each other in the stations they assume, 
To them who sit by Kirtle’s braes How the gladdened eye will glisten 


THE MEETING OF THE AMICI.’ ~ 


Upon the verdant mosses? 

Alas! that ever he was born! 

That Gordon couch’d behind a thorn, 
Saw them and their caressing ; 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling,— 
And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart 

He launched a deadly javelin ! 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 

And stepping forth to meet the same, 
Did with her body cover 

The youth, her chosen lover. 


And falling into Bruce's arms, 

Thus died the beauteous Ellen ; 
Thus, from the heart of her true-love, 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sail’d away to Spain ; 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish Crescent. 


But many days, and many months, 
And many years ensuing, 

This wretched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing : 

So coming his last help to crave, 
Heart-broken upon Ellen’s grave 
His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 


Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirconnel church-yard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 
And for the stone upon his head, 
May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn—Huic Jacet! 


Your obedient servant, A. 


—— 


Crose the window-shutters tight, 
We will have a feast to-night, 

* Feast of reason—flow of soul,” 
Sparkling glass, and brimming bow! ; 
Toast the girl our fancy loves, 
Sing the song our heart approves ; 
Feel how different we are 

From the common sons of care,— 
Men who cannot, after toil, 

Love the lone lamp’s midnight oil, 
Bright’ning, as we feel it does, 

All our joys and all our woes,— 
Men who will not see the flowers 
Blooming in this world of ours ; 
But who merely sow and reap, 
Eat and drink, and wake and sleep. 


Who would change his pow’r of mind 
With the dull untutor’d hind? 

Who would be an idiot lord? 

Who would wield a hero’s sword ? 
Who would wish the miser’s chest ? 
Who with baubles think him blest ? 
None of us—oh no, not one, 

If he could not, when the sun 

Leaves the west for other lands, 
Thus, around the bowl shake hands ; 
Thus commingle heart with heart, 
Soul with soul—man’s better part ; 
Thus evince to one another, 

How mankind can make a brother! | 


* A Society, consisting of ten members, at Maidstone, 
truly characterised number of the ‘ London 


in the first 


M. 


At the thought that razenns will listen 
With a kindred heart and eye 
To our rudest minstrelsy ; 
Conscious that ’tis only meant 
With this motive, this intent— 
Just to speed the time awhile, 
Just to raise the jocund smile, 
Just to show the goblet’s juice 
Has with vs a double use ; 
Teaching us to sing and rhyme 
In the teeth of Father Time: 
Keeping us sometimes till Sunday, 
Only to be nearer Monday ; 
Thus each seventh night to sit 
*Mid a galaxy of wit, 
And retire to rest—to pray 
For the coming Saturday ! 
F. F. D. 
Maidstone, Oct. 25, 1534. 
—_— 


THE LARES IRONICAL, OR PIRE- 
IRONS AND HEARTH-BRUSH. 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 

Wuitsr you have been sunning your imagination in 
Fairy-land, I, who am but too proud to follow in 
your wake, have been prosecuting my researches in 
the Pantheon. Not in that “ tricked and frounced” 
bifrontal Temple of Oxford cum Marlborough street, 
but that wherein the gods abide. The summer, 
that like a loved and loving friend, lingers long, yet 
must depart, has at length disappeared; and the 
autumnal fire now flames and sparkles, not in cheer- 
fulness, but as performing the funeral obsequies of 
that season. By this fire, in this mood of mind, I 
found myself seated, and, like Prince Rasselas, conti- 
nued to grieve and muse. The long vista of winter 
lay stretched before my mental view, a sealed book, 
into whose pages I would fain penetrate, yet was 
unable. Some ingenious persons have maintained 
that the pleasures of winter surpass even those of 
summer. To those, whose happy temperaments 
“ make a sunshine in a shady place,” I consign the 
solution of this problem, regretting that I am not of 
them. To me, winter appears ever an ugly phan- 
tom, whose chill contact paralyses the mind, render- 
ing it incapable of reciprocating pleasures. Could 
those divinities, thought I, of whose attributes my 
late researches had but imperfectly instructed me, be 
propitiated, their friendly aid might interpose some 
mitigation of the rigours incident to a six months’ 
residence by the—fireside. 

I suspect that about this stage of my cogitations, I 
must have fallen into a dose, for I imagined some- 
thing brushed by me with a rustling noise, and, on 
turning round to ascertain its cause, methought I 
beheld a diminutive creature, with a huge bristly 
head, around whose dark slender body a seeming 
gilded serpent was coiled! Observing my conster- 
nation, he exclaimed, “ Be under no alarm, and 
pardon the interruption which my appearance has 
occasioned to the chain of your reflections. I have 
the desire, as well as the ability, to assist your in- 
quiries. Iam well aware that the objects of your 
present solicitude are certain divinities, who are said 
to preside over the hearths of mortals, and their 
favours,—the boon which you are at this time occupied 
with the desire of imploring. Their friendly powers 
have been too highly extolled, for divinities have 
their foibles as mortals have. I have been long their 
attendant, and my length of service has enabled me 
to observe that in them, which their suppliants reck 
not. In the course of a long bondage, I have 
acquired many particulars of their secret history. As, 
among mortals, the difficulty to support dignity 
with those of the antichamber is sometimes felt, so 
with us, divinities also are sometimes shorn of their 
beams. I counsel you, therefore, not to build your 
hopes too highly on their co-operation. There is 
much disunion among them. They who lack har- 
mony in themselves, it is unwise to select as the 
dispensers of that boon to others; and it is a fact 
well known in our spheres, that those very divinities 


Should they approach, a conflict often succeeds theiy 
conjunction, and they are sometimes known to {all 
together by the ears, ‘with most admired disorder,’ 
On these occasions I am generally summoned to 
arrange matters, which having achieved successfully, 
I retire modestly to some obscure corner, where 7 
may hang, for any sympathy my suit and service 
would ever receive from them. One of them in par- 
ticular, is of a busy stirring restlessness, which 
‘breeds me great annoy;’ and should the others 
interpose, they often make matters worse, though it 
may be with good intent. So I would hope against 
hope, the real fact being, that they are all a se 
of incendiaries, notwithstanding their outward polish ; 
and even disturbers of sacred ashes! They all go 
under feigned names, but I hope you will discover 
their real appellations. In conclusion, I beseech you 
to believe that I speak not as a malevolent spirit, but 
to guard you from the error into which you appear to 
be falling. Have-as little to do with them as may be. 
Moreover, they are themselves often under the sur. 
veillance of some one individual in most families, 
who would monopolize their joint offices to himself, 
and through whose jealous prerogative, even my in- 
significance does not protect me from the perform. 
ance of much unnecessary labour, whereby my hair 
becomes prematurely thin, and my powers gradually 
weakened. That you may acquit me of all ill design 
in this exposé, I must add that they are all very well 
in their places. 1 would that they kept them! 
Even now I hear great strife and commotion, like 
that of a discordant trio, who would extract music 
from a marble stone. 
I remain your disinterested adviser, 
and humble servant, 
HEsRTH-BRUSE, 


Nov. 14, 1834. 
a 
CHARMING SPECIMEN OF FRENCH 
MANNERS. 


(From ‘ Six Weeks on the Loire.’) 


Tue chateau de Clermont was built by the order of 
the Great Conde, who, after the war of the Fronde, 
fancying in a moment of disgust that he wished to 
retire from the world, directed one of his intendants 
to select some spot in a desirable military position on 
the borders of Bretagne and Poitou, where he might 
spend the remainder of his days. The chateau was 
accordingly erected on this site, which contains 
everything that could be desired. Conde however 
never inhabited it, probably finding out, before it 
was finished, that he was not so weary of the world 
as he had imagined. It stands on the brow of a 
lofty eminence, commanding from its proud height 
the full sweep of the Loire, with its winding shores 
and many islands, and the whole of the surrounding 
country from Ancennis to Nantes. Delightful 
winding walks, shaded with the birch, the fir, and the 
mountain-ash, and diversified sometimes with frag- 
ments of rock, sometimes with flowering shrubs, 
tempted us to the summit. It was impossible notto 
proceed when every step showed us new attractions; 
we heard the sound of music from the open windows 
of the chateau, it seemed as if the strains awoke some 
kindly sympathies that told us that refinement, bene- 
volence, and courtesy, dwelt within: nevertheless, as 
sympathies and suppositions do not justify intrusions 
and impertinences, we were turning away at the sight 
of a lady coming across a lawn, in the front of the 
chateau, with a little basket of flowers in her hand. 
It was Madame la Baronne des J s_ herself, 
and advancing with an expression that heralded 
to us a welcome, she begged we would walk round 
the gardens, if agreeable to us, adding, that as we 
might find ourselves fatigued by the ascent, she 
hoped we would come into the saloon afterwards and 
take a cup of coffee, or a little fruit. It was singular 
enough that I, who have a dislike absolutely amount- 
ing to folly, of presenting myself among strangers, oF 
taxing in any way their time or kindness, in this in- 
stance felt immediately desirous of availing myself of 
the politeness offered. We accordingly w: 

the gardens and the grounds, and then presenting 
ourselves in the saloon, found coffee p for us. 
We were introduced to M. le Baron de J———%, t 
a son and daughter, and two er three visitors; we 1D 
return introduced ourselves, which, as Sterne justly 
observes, is always “ pour le moment quelque chose 
d’embarrassante” (somewhat em ing at the 
moment), but never could it be less so than in the 
present instance, with a family full of ease, male 
and good breeding. The eonversation immediat 
became , and two hours flew away unper- 
ecived. Atlength I recollected poor Jean, who would, 
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I thought, fancy that we had either tumbled over the 

ro tetinmpe tweeter tre “~ 

rose, but, on offering to pay my ing complimen 

I was overpowered by many voices, all joining in the 

friendly entreaty that we would stay and dine, and 
to Nantes in the cool of the evening. I read 





ingly yielded to the entreaty which affc . 
little more time to profit by it. Accordingly it was 
settled that the gentlemen should stroll through the 
woods whilst I remained with Madame des J———s 
and her lovely daughter. 


The bill of fare for dinner was discussed in my 
presence, and settled, sans facon, with that delightful 
frankness and gaiety which, in the French character, 

ives a charm to the most trifling occurrence. Ma- 
iselle Louise then begged me to excuse her for 
half an hour, as she was going to make some creams 
and some pastilles. I requested I might accompany 
her, and also render myself useful. e accordingly 
went together into the dairy, and I made tarts 
aT Angloise, when she made confections and bon bons 
and all manner of pretty things, with as much ease 
as if she had never done anything else, and as much 
grace as she displayed in the saloon. I could not 
help thinking as I looked at her with her servants 
about her, all cheerful, respectful, and anxious to 
attend upon her, how much better it would be for 
the young ladies in England if they would occasion- 
ally return to the habits of their grandmammas, and 
mingle the animated and endearing occupations of 
domestic life, and the modest manners and social 
amusements of home, with the perpetual practising 
on harps and pianos, and the incessant efforts at dis- 
play and search after gaiety, which in the present 
day render them anything but what an amiable man 
of a reflecting mind and delicate sentiments would 
desire in the woman he might wish to select as his 
companion for life. 


But it was not only in the more trifling affairs of 
the menage that this young lady acquitted herself so 
agreeably; in the household, the garden, the farm, 
among the labourers, their wives, and children, with 
the poor in the neighbourhood and the casual wan- 
derer, everywhere she was superintending, directing, 
kind, amiable, the comfort of all around, and the 
delight of her family ; her cheerfulness was in pro- 
portion to 

-—— that sweet peace which goodness bosoms ever : 


she flew up and down the rocks with the lightness of 
a mountain roe, she sprang into a boat like the Lady 
of the Lake, and could manage an oar with as much 
grace and skill. With all this her mind was tho- 
roughly cultivated. She had an elegant taste in the 
authors of her own language, understood Latin, Ita- 
lian, and English, and charmed me with her conver- 
sation, whilst she employed her fingers in the fancy- 
work with which French ladies occupy the moments 
some call idle, but which with them are always soci- 
ably and generally usefully employed. After a day 
spent in all the agreeableness of country-life, under 
its most engaging aspects, evening came, and, with 
mutual adieus, we parted; but scarcely had we pro- 
ceeded half a league upon our way, when we saw a 
little boat in full speed after us, and as it had the 
advantage of a sail, it soon gained upon ours enough 
to allow us to perceive that it was the Baroness and 
her son arid daughter. We rested on our oars until 
they came up to us; they then told us that, after 
parting with us, they considered that it would be so 
late before we could reach Nantes, that they resolved 
to bring us back again :—it was impossible to resist 
so friendly an invitation; we accordingly put about 
and all returned together, our oars keeping time to 
the song of our party; and flutes and guitars making 
up the remainder of our evening concert. In this 
hospitable manner we were kept four days voluntary 
prisoners, for it was indeed the talent of this amiable 
family 


With willing words to conquer willing hearts. 


=> 


pressed great approbation of m library here.” «“ Nor 
” answered Bautru ; 
“ibut your Majesty’s librarian is: quite misplaced 
there: he’d make an excellent Lord Siena?” 
“A Lord Treasurer!” replied the King ; “how so?” 
“ Why, he never fingers what is committed to his 
care, 











THE WEEK. 
From Wednesday the 26th November to Tuesday 
December 2nd. 


(From Mr Howitt’s ‘ Book of the Seasons.’) 


Gawain Douctas, the celebrated Bishop of Dunkeld, 
has given the following most excellent sketch of Win- 
ter, which Warton has rendered from antiquated 
Scotch verse into good modern English prose :—The 
fern withered on the miry fallows, the brown moors 
assumed a barren mossy hue; banks, sides of hills, 
and hollows grey, white, and bare; the cattle looked 
hoary from the dank weather; the wind made the 
red reed waver on the dyke. From the crags, and 
the foreheads of the yellow rocks, hung great icicles, 
in length like a spear. The soil was dusky and grey, 
bereft of flowers, herbs, and grass. In every hold 
and forest the woods were stripped of their array. 
Boreas blew his bugle horn so loud, that the solitary 
deer withdrew to the dales; the small birds flocked 
to the thick briars, shunning the tempestuous blast, 
and changing their loud notes to chirping; the cata- 
racts roared, and every linden tree whistled and bray- 
ed to the sounding of the wind. The poor labourers, 
wet and weary, draggled in the fen. The sheep and 
and shepherds lurked under the hanging banks, or 
wild broom. Warm from the chimney side, and 
refreshed with generous cheer, I stole to my bed, and 
laid down to sleep, when I saw the moon shed 
through the window her wintry glances, and wintry 
light; I heard the horned bird, the night-owl, 
shrieking horribly, with crooked bill, from her cavern. 
I heard the wild geese, with screaming cries, fly over 
the city through the silent night. I was soon lulled 
to sleep, till the cock, clapping his wings, crowed 
thrice, and the day peeped. I waked, and saw the 
moon disappear, and heard the jackdaws cackle on 
the roof of the house. The cranes, prognosticating 
a tempest, in a firm phalanx, pierced the air with 
voices sounding like a trumpet. The kite, perched 
on an old tree, fast by my chamber, cried lamentably,— 
a sign of thedawning day. I rose, and half opening my 
window, perceived the morning, livid, wan, and hoary ; 
the air overwhelmed with vapour and cloud; the 
ground stiff, grey, and rough; the branches rattling ; 
the sides of the hill looking black and hard with the 
driving blasts; the dew-drops congealed on the stub- 
ble and rind of trees; the sharp hailstones, deadly 
cold, hopping on the thatch and neighbouring cause- 
way. 

We are now placed in the midst of such wintry 
scenes as this. Nature is stripped of ali ber sum- 
mer drapery. Her verdure, her foliage, her flowers 
have all vanished. The sky is fiiled with clouds 
and gloom, or sparkles only with a frosty radiance. 
The earth is spongy with wet, rigid with frost, 
or buried in snow. The winds that in sum- 
mer breathed gently over nodding blooms, and 
undulating grass, swaying the leafy boughs with a 
pleasant murmur, and wafting perfumes all over 
the world, now hiss like serpents, or howl like wild 
beasts of the desert; cold, piercing, and cruel. 
Everything has drawn as near as possible to the 
centre of warmth and comfort. The farmer has 
driven his flocks and cattle into sheltered home-in- 
closures, where they may receive from his provident 
care that food which the earth now denies them; or 
in the farm-yard itself, where some honest Giles 
piles their cratches plentifully with fodder. |The 
labourer has fled from the field to the barn, and the 
measured strokes of his flail are heard daily from 
morn to eve. It amazes us, as we-walk abroad, to 
conceive where can have concealed themselves the 
infinite variety of creatures that sported through 
the air, earth, and waters of summer. ,, 


Birds, insects, reptiles, whither are they all gone ? 
The birds that filled the air with their music, the 
rich blackbird, the loud and cheerful thrush, the lin- 
net, lark, and goldfinch, whither have they crept? 
The squirrel that played his antics on the forest 
tree; and all the showy varied tribes of butterflies, 
moths, dragonflies, beetles, wasps, and warrior hor- 
nets, bees and cock-chafers, whither have they fled? 
Some, no doubt, have lived out their little term of 
being, and their little bodies, Jately so splendid, ac- 
tive and alive to a thousand instincts, feelings, and 
propensities, are become part and parcel of the 
dull and wintry soil; but the greater portion have 
shrunk into the hollows of trees and rocks, and into 
the bosom of their mother earth itself, where, with 
millions of seeds and roots, and buds, they live in 
the great treasury of Nature, ready, at the call of a 
more auspicious season, to people the world once 
more with beauty and delight. 

As in the inferior world of creatures, so it is with 
man. The wealthy have vacated their country- 
houses, and congregated in the great Babylon of plea- 
sure and dissipation; families are collected round 
the social hearth, where Christmas brings his annual 
store of frolic and festivities; and the author, like 
the bee, withdrawn to his hive, revels amid the sweets 
of his summer gathering. 


i 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

NO, XLVI.—ADVENTURES OF RIPERDA. 
Tuts account of Riperda, may, to some, look too much 
like a page out of history ; yet surely a Dutchman who 
becomes a Spanish Catholic minister, and, dies a 
bashaw, may be considered a curiosity, in the more 
fantastic sense of the word. Riperda was truly what 
is called an adventurer; that is to say, a man formed 
only to go on from one adventure to another, with- 
out obtaining any settled and noble success. He was 
of a class of men, whose brains, very clever in all the 
rest, appear to want a portion common to the rest of 
mankind, and necessary to keep them in equilibrium. 
A bit of it seems broken off, or omitted; and so the 
poor creature keeps turning about from project to 
project, and creed to creed, like the convert described 
by Butler :— 


A convert’s but a fly, that turns about, 
After his head’s pulled off, to find it out. 


Riperda was a native of Groningen, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, for the materials of 
whose singular life and adventures we are indebted 
to the late Dr Campbell, and for many new facts 
to the ingenious rector of Bemerton ( Archdeacon 
Coxe.) 

The last writer, admitted to sources of informa- 
tion which few private men can have any access to, 
has, in his Apology for Sir Robert Walpole, performed 
the task committed to his care in a dexterous and 
pleasing manner. - 

It must be confessed, that when the transactions of 
ministers and statesmen are to be delineated and laid 
before the public, a writer is placed in a situation 
peculiar and delicate; more particularly when those 
individuals to whom he is indebted for important 
papers, are immediate descendants from the illustri- 
ous persons whose history he writes. 

To investigate characters, and decide on measures 
when party zeal, inflamed resentments, and faraily 
prejudice, have not had time to cool, has been aptly 
compared by Horace, to treading on ashes, beneath 
which unextinguished fire is concealed. In such 
cases, an author has a difficult part to act; to avoid 
the bias of gratitude and private interest; to speak 
not only truth, but the whole truth; to avoid ex- 
citing the malignity of powerful enemies, but at the 
same time to preserve unblemished his integrity and 
literary reputation with the public. 

Riperda, the subject of my present page, inherit- 
ing from nature, activity, and acuteness, and uniting 
to a warm imagination a more than moderate confi- 
dence in his own abilities, applied with indefatigable 
industry to literature and science. 

After a well-planned and well-executed education, 
under the superintendence of his father, who was de- 
scended from a good family, in the province where 
he resided, the young man passed the earlier part of 
his life in the army, in which he deserved and ob- 
tained promotion. ' 

His military progress added a general knowledge 
of the world and agreeable manners to his more 
solid acquirements; but he suffered no pursuit, 
either of business or of pleasure, to interrupt the cul- 
tivation of hismind. His morning hours were sacred ; 
and while his associates in winter quarters were lost 
in the stupifying indolence of superfluous sleep, or 
in recovering from a nocturnal debauch, the more 
diligent Dutchman was trimming his early lamp. 

He exerted himself more peculiarly in procuring 
information on every subject directly or remotely 
connected with manufactures and trade; he made 
himself acquainted with the population and the wants 
of the different powers in Europe; with the natural 
produce and raw materials each country yielded, and 
the various commodities they were under the necessity 
of providing from their neighbours. 

Having formed himself precisely for managing the 
concerns of a mercantile country, soon after the 
peace of Utretcht, he was appointed envoy from the 
United Provinces to the court of Madrid, for the 
purpose of negociating a commercial treaty with the 
King of Spain. 

This cotaplicated business he conducted with so 
much address, and turned his book knowledge, 
which men of business are so apt to think so lightly 
of, to so much account, that he attracted the favour 
of Cardinal Alberoni, who, from being a curate 
in the Duchy of Parma, had, by fortunate and well- 
improved incident, gained the patronage of the 
Princess Ursini, and was, at the moment, prime 
minister of Spain. 

At Madrid, he found Mr Doddington, who was 
sent on a similar business, by his master, the King of 
England. 

The English envoy, better skilled in borough 
arrangements than the intricacies of foreign politics, 
derived so much benefit from the correct official state- 
ments and the authentic documents of Riperda, that 
he received many warm acknowledgments from Lord 
Townshend, at that time a cabinet minister at the 
court of London. 
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These flattering circumstances first occasioned the 
subject: of our article to meditate establish- 
ing himself in Spain; be was induced to this project 
by remembering that it required no very consummate 
abilities to pass for a deep politician at Madrid, 
where many foreigners had been advanced to high 
honours and confidential trusts, who had no other 
recommendation than a good voice, a dexterous 
finger, a pleasing countenance, or a handsome leg. 

Finding the Protestant religion a considerable 
impediment to his advancement, he eee Non pee 
the faith in which he had been educated,*and was 
eagerly admitted into the Catholic church. 

This change of opinion, or of profession, so favour- 
able to his political career, does not appear to have 
improved his morals; for, in a pecuniary transaction, 
Riperda was accused of imposing on Mr Doddington. 
This ill-timed incident lost him Alberoni’s favour, 
and he was ‘soon after dismissed from the lucrative 
post of superintendent of a royal manufactory, to 
which he had been appointed. ‘ 

The Dutchman always repelled this degrading 
accusation with spirit, insisting that the money 
received, ten thousand pistoles, was no more than a 
moderate reward for the important diplomatic benefits 
he had eonferred, by advice and communication, on 
the infant statesman, that being the appellation he 
bestowed,—alluding, I apprehend, rather to his want 
of experience than of years. He asserted that part 
of the cash had been actually expended in obtainin 
secret intelligence for the Englishman. Who shall 
decide when statesmen disagree? Sometimes, in 
these collusions, a spark of truth, useful to honest 
men, is struck out. 

Riperda observed that, on this occasion, he had 
acted towards the unfledged envoy as a prudent 
physician would treat an illiberal and parsimo- 
nious patient, who insidiously picked out his 
opinions and advice during accidental conversations, 
without offering a fee: he had paid himself. 

It is not easy now to decide on the positive 
criminality or relative equity of this transaction ; it 
must, however, be confessed that internal evidence, 
deduced from the subsequent conduct of Riperda, 
and the left-handed, characteristic cunning of his 
countrymen, who generally over-reach themselves, 
tell rather against him. 

But this obliquity of conduct does not appear to 
have retarded his political progress: he joined the 
enemies of Alberoni, and, in the place from which 
he bad been dismissed, having been kindly noticed 
by the royal family, was frequently consulted by the 
principal secretary, Grimaldo; and, what in Spain is 
an object of the greatest importance, Riperda became 
a favourite with the King’s confessor. 

In this advantageous position, he intrigued and 
caballed against the cardinal ; contributed powerfully 
towards his dismission; and, dazzled by the bright 
prospect which opened before him, confiding in 
superior abilities, or his personal influence with the 
King, he was ambitious of succeeding the ex- 
minister. 

But, when his appointment was proposed in council, 
strong representations were made against the placing 
at the head of his Majesty’s government an alien an 
a new convert from heresy, whose integrity was 
already suspected. 

A further discussion was delayed by Phillip’s 
abdicating the Spanish throne; but when the royal 
seceder resumed his crown, Riperda was still his 
confidential favourite, and ingratiated himself more 
particularly with the Queen, by promoting a marriage 
between Don Carlos and an Archduchess of the 
House of Austria. 

On this occasion, he was sent ambassador to the 
Emperor of Germany, and during his mission to 
Vienna, acquired considerable popularity, as well by 
the unqualified warmth of his declarations in favour 
of German connections, as by the hospitality of his 
table, the splendour of his retinue, and the punetu- 
ality of his payments. 

A new system of politics, different views, and pro- 
bably the pecuniary embarras with Mr Doddington, 
gradually estran him from his former attachment 
to England, and he poured forth a foul stream of 
virulent invective against this country for hesitating 
to fulfil her engegements, ene of which he positively 
insisted was an immediate and unqualified cessation 
of the important fortress of Gibraltar. 

In reply, it was acknowledged that the subject had 
been pressed by the Spanish minister, and a promise 
made to take it into consideration; but when the 
outrageous statesman was informed that, in Great 
Britain, the will of a sovereign, or the wishes of his 
minister, are impotent and ineffectual without par- 
liamentary concurrence, he burst into passionate, 
vehement, and unbecoming expressions; threatened 
that he would land twenty thousand men in Scot- 
land, send home the Elector of Hanover, and place 
the lawful sovereign, a legitimate descendant of King 
James II, on the English tnrone. 

Having concluded with the Emperor a treaty, by 
which the King and Queen of Spain were highly 
gratified, he hastened to Madrid, where he was 
received with rapturous acknowledgments, but he 
treated his friend Grimaldo with ungrateful coldness, 





and the day after his arriyal was appointed to succeed 
him as principal ry of state; he transacted 
business at the council board and with foreign ambas- 
sadors, thus enjoying the uncontrolled authority of 
Alberoni, without the name of prime minister, 

But it was soon found, with all his predominating 
address and eminent talents, that he was unfit for the 
high office he filled; that he was vain, turbulent, 
and insolent ; without regularity, prudence, modera- 
tion, or consistency of conduct; in a word, that he 

great powers and attainmeats, but wanted 
prudenee and common sense. 

The King, by more intercourse, soon saw 
the deficiency of Ri in these indispensable 


requisites, and in a short time he ceased to be a 
favourite. 


It is not improbable that the minister became 
giddy from the height to which he was elevated ; 
being hated by the officers of state who were obliged 
to attend him, and detested by the people, his situa- 
tion was awkward and perilous: yet at a crowded 
levee he had the folly or the assurance to exclaim, “ I 
know that the whole kingdom is irritated against me, 
but their malice I defy; safe under the protection 


of God, the blessed virgin, and the goodness of my 
intentions.” 


The general aversion every day increasing, and 
Riperda’s imprudence keeping pace with his unpopu- 
larity, it was found necessary to remove him. His 
dismission, according to the usual court etiquette, 
being called a resignation, and his temper smoothed 
by a liberal pension. 

But this pacific treatment had no effect in quieting 
the exasperated Dutchman; his angry passions raged 
with unabated fury, and he vowed eternal vengeance 
against a county so blind to his merits. 


Being possessed of secrets which the English 
ministry "were anxious to become acquainted with, 
he opened a clandestine intercourse with the English 
ambassador, Stanhope ; his former friend, Dodding- 
ton, having been recalled. 


The curses of the people, artfully fomented by his 
enemies, were by this time not only deep, but loud; 
he was fearful of an attack on his person, and he fled 
to that gentleman’s house. 


His intrigues with England, and other hostile de- 
signs being now discovered, he was dragged from his 
retreat, taken into custody, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Segovia. 


Taking advantage of the infirmity or neglect of 
his keepers, and assisted by a female domestic, who 
first pitying had then loved him, he bribed a noctur- 
nal sentinel, and by means of a rope ladder effected 
his escape. 

With these companions, and after a long, anxious, 
and fatiguing journey, he reached Oporto, and em- 
barked without delay for England, where he was 
received with respect and attention by the King’s 
ministers. 

But when Sir Robert Walpole had gained from 
the capire every necessary information, he was 
gradually neglected, and, as is the case with all be- 
trayers of their trust, at last despised, even by those 
who had derived advantrge from his treachery. 

A man like Riperda, who had directed national 
councils and had been listened to by kings, who 
abounded in pride, and swelled with indignation, 
could not but feel this degraded situation most 
acutely. After two years passed in the English 
metropolis, in unavailing impatience, passion and 
regret, but with undiminished hatred against every- 
thing Spanish, he withdrew to Holland. 

In that republic he found an agent from Barbary, 
who being acquainted with his story, conceived that 
his thirst for vengeance might be productive of im- 
portant advantages to the sovereign by whom he was 
employed. 

This person was an envoy from that barbarian 
whom we condescend te call the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco. He assured Riperda that all his efforts in 
Europe would be ineffectual, in consequence of the 
imporant changes which had recently taken place in 
continental politics; but that on the borders of his 
master’s territories in Afriea, he might annoy his 
enemies and gratify his revenge most as 
that he would there possess the advantage of a 
geographical position, in which, to defeat the 
Spaniards would be to exterminate them, and that 
he would receive ample rewards from a grateful ally 
stimulated by the hereditary impulse of eternal 
hatred and national antipathy. 

Riperda heard and was convinced: revenge, the 
most infernal, but the most seducing of all our 
crimes, quickening all his measures and smoothing 
every difficulty, with the two companions of his 
flight he sailed for Africa, and after a prosperous 
voyage, announced his arrival and the object of his 
views to Muly Abdallah, who eagerly accepted his 
services. 

The Dutchman, who, like his countrymen, for a 
productive cargo would have trod on the cross at 
Japan, embraced the Mahometan faith, adopted the 
dress, conformed to the manners, and gained the 
esteem of that African chief. 


_ 


—————__—$— 


In less than two months he was advanced to the 


post of prime minister, and after appointed 
commander-in-chief of his forces, with unusual dis. 
cretionary power. 


The new general, animated by the spur of the 
occasion, lest no time in improving the army placed 
under his guidance, by every means in his power. 

He represented to Abdallah the insufficiency of 
the desultory and irregular modes of attack general} 
foene: by the Moors, by which, although at thely 

1st onset they sometimes break down all before 
them, are, if they fail, generally ew ws of irre. 
coverable confusion, slaughter, and defeat. 

With the Emperor’s permission, Riperda, for so I 
continue to call him, although the renegado had as- 
sumed another name, with the Emperor’s ission, 
he rigidly enforced the severe maxims of 
tactics, silent and prompt obedience, irresistible 
energy, patient and cool dexterity, which, at the 
mouth of a cannon, the mounting a breach, or the 
springing of a mine, convert an otherwise unmanage- 
able mob into a compact magic machine, various in 
form, but of tremendous power : a widely spread line, 
a hollow square, a wedge, a column, or a platoon. ° 

Thus improved and thus directed, the barbarians 
attacked the Spaniards, and irrecoverably defeated 
them: their leader was created a bashaw, and died 
= aot in extreme old age, some time in the year 

737. 

Such was Riperda; with a strong mind, and 
talents improved by assiduous cultivation, placed on 
elevated ground, and possessing a considerable share 
of book learning, and no small portion of general and 
local information, he missed the high road to happi- 
ness; all his parts and all his acquirements did not 
guard him against obliquity and crooked policy, whic 
in.this, as in most instances, generally defeat their 
own purpose. He has added to the many instanees 
which pointedly prove, after all the contrivances of 
cunning, and the deep stratagems of finesse, that 
honesty is the best policy; that her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 


LIFE & CHARACTER OF MZECENAS. 


We gave the other day an interesting account of a 
splendid and luxurious Roman orator, from Mr 
Dunlop’s ‘ History of Roman Literature.’ We fol- 
low it up from the same work, with a portrait of an 
effeminate statesman, who wielded the empire with 
rings on his little finger. 

A Maecenas, all over Christendom, means a patron 
of genius. It is curious, even to scholars, to con- 
template a summary of the life and character of the 
singular personage whose name has beeome thus 
generously immortal. He deserves his immorta- 
lity; and yet he was a dandy of the most luxurious 
description amidst the iron and marble of old Rome, 
—the most effeminate of the effeminate, as Ney was 
“ bravest of the brave.” The probable secret of this 
weakness in a great man (for great he was both as a 
statesman and a discerner of greatness in others) 
was to be found in excessive weakness of consti- 
tution. 


At the commencement of the reign of Augustus, 
the old Czsarians, Balbus, Matius, and Appius, men 
who were highly accomplished and had been the 
chief personal friends of the great Julius, still sur- 
vived, and led the way in every species of learning 
and el . Their correspondence with Cicero, 
in his Familiar Epistles, exhibits much refinement 
in the individuals, and in D agre a highly polished 
state of society. They had a taste for gardening, 
planting, and architecture, and all those various 
arts which contribute to the embellishment of life. 
They rewarded the verses of poets, listened to their 
productions and courted their society. When Au- 
gustus landed in Italy from Apollonia, Balbus was 
the first person who came to offer his services, 
Matius took charge of the shows which he exhibited 
on his arrival at Rome. These ancient friends of 
the Julian line continued, during the early part of 
his reign, to frequent the court of Augustus; and, 
though not first in favour with the new sovereign, 
they felt no jealousy of their successor, but lived on 
the most cordial and intimate terms with Maecenas, 
who now held, near the person of the adopted som, 
the enviable place which they had occupied with the 
father. 

To this favourite minister of Augustus the honour 
is due of having successfully followed out the views 
of his master for promoting the interests of litera- 
ture. Some writers have all that, after the 
battle of Actium, a deliberate design was formed by 
Meecenas to soften the heart of Augustus, and tbat, 


among the arts which he employed .for'this purpost, 
one of the chief was, the encouragement of 
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men and poets, who would iroperceptibly give him 
lessons of moderation, and incline his heart to justice 
and clemency. But this is refining too much ; and 
it seems more probable, that in his patronage of lite- 
rature, Macenas merely acted from the orders, or 
followed the example, of his master. rm 
Caius Cilnius’ Maecenas was descended, it is said, 
from Elbius Volterrenus, the last king. or rather 
Lucumon of the Etrurians, who perished in the 445th 
year of the city, at the battle near the lake Vadimone, 
which finally brought his country under total sub- 
jection to the Romans. His immediate ancestors 
were Roman knights, who having been at length 
incorporated into the state, held high commands in 
the army, and Mecenas would never consent. to leave 
their class to be enrolled among the senators; but 
he was proud, (as may be conjectured from its fre- 
uent mention by the poets), of his supposed descent 
tie the old Etrurian princes. It is not known in 
what year he was born, or in what manner he spent 
his youth; but Meibomius conjectures that he was 
educated at Apollonia along with Augustus and 
Agrippa; and that this formed the commencement 
of their memorable friendship. He is not mentioned 
in the history of his country, till we bear of his ac- 
companying Augustus to Rome, after the battle of 
Modena. He was also with him at Philippi; and 
attended him during the whole course of the naval 
wars against Sextus Pompey, except when he was 
sent at intervals by his master to Rome, in order by 
his presence to quell those disturbances, which, during 
this period, frequently broke out in the capital. In 
the battle of Actium he commanded the light Libur- 
nian galleys, which greatly contributed to gain the 
victory for Augustus, and he gave chase with them 
to Anthony, when he fled after the galley of Cleo- 
patra. During the absence of his master in Egypt, 
Mecenas, in virtue of his office of Prefect, was en- 
trusted with the chief administration of affairs in 
Italy, and particularly with the civil government of 
the capital. After. Augustus had returned from 
Egypt without a rival, and the affairs of the empire 
in a regular course, Maecenas shared with 
Agrippa the favour and confidence of his sovereign. 
While Agrippa was entrusted with affairs requiring 
activity, gravity, and force, those which were to be 
accomplished by persuasion and address were to be 
committed to Maecenas. The advice which he gave 
to Augustus in the celebrated consultation with 
regard to his proposed resignation of the empire 
was preferred to that of Agrippa; Mecenas having 
justly represented that it would not be to the ad- 
vantage of Rome to be left without a head to the 
government, as the vast empire now required a single 
chief to maintain peace and order; that Augustus 
had already advanced too far to recede with safety ; 
and that, if divested of absolute power, he would 
speedily fall a victim to the resentment of the friends 
or relatives of those whom he had formerly sacrificed 
to his own security. 


- Having agreed to retain the government, Augustus 
asked and obtained from Macenas a general plan for 
its administration. His minister laid down for him 
rules regarding the reformation of the Senate, the 
nomination of magistrates, the collection of taxes, 
the establishment of schools, the government of pro- 
vinces, the levy of troops, the equalization of weights 
and measures, the suppression of tumultuous assem- 
blies, and support of religious observances. His 
Measures on all these points, as detailed by Dion 
Cassius, show consummate political wisdom and 
knowledge in the science of government. 


Maecenas had often mediated between Anthony and 
Augustus, and healed the mutual wounds which their 
ambition inflicted. But when his master had at length 
triumphed in the contest, the great object of his 
attention was to secure the permanence of the govern- 
ment. For this purpose, he had spies in all corners 
to pry into every assembly, and to watch the motions 
of the people, By these means the imprudent plots 
of Lepidus and Murena were discovered and sup- 

} » without danger or disturbance; and, at 
ength, no. conspiracies were formed. At the same 
time, and with a similar object, he did all in his 
power to render the administration of Augustus 
moderate and just ; and as he perfectly understood all 
the virtues and weaknesses of his character, he easily 
bent his disposition to the side of mercy. While he 
himself, as Prefect of the city, had retained the capital 
in admirable order and subjection, he was yet remark- 
— for oye png with which he exercised this 

mportant office, to which belon the management 
of all civil affairs in the absence one Rael the 
regulation of buildings, provisions, and commerce, 
and the cognizance of all crimes committed within a 
hundred of the capital. Seneca, who is by no 
means favourable in other respects to the character of 
Mecenas, allows him a full tribute of praise for his 
clemency and mildness. “ Maxima laus illi tribuitur 
mansuetudinis; pepercet gladio, sanguine abstinuit ; 
nee ulla alia re quid posset, quam licentia, ostendit.” 

So sensible was Augustus of the benefit which his 
government received from the counsels and wise ad- 
ministration of Mae: and such his high opinion 
of his sagacity, fidility and secrecy, that everything 
which concerned him, whether folitical or domestic, 
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was confided to this. minister. Such, too, were the 
terms of intimacy on which they lived, that the Em- 
peror when he fell sick, always made himself be car- 
ried to the house of Mecenas: so difficult was it to 
find repose in the habitation of a prince. 


During the most important and arduous periods of 
his administration, and while exercising almost an 
unremitted assiduity, Meecenas had still the appear- 
ance of being sunk in sloth and luxury. Though he 
could exert himself with the utmost activity and vigi- 
lance, when these were required, yet, in his hours of 
freedom, he indulged himself in as much ease and 
softness as the most delicate lady in Rome. He was 
moderate in his desire of wealth or honours ; he was 
probably indolent and voluptuous by nature and in- 
clination ; and he rather wished to exhibit than con- 
ceal his faults. But the thundering applause, which 
we are told by Horace resounded through the theatre, 
when he first appeared in that place of public resort, 
after a long and severe indisposition, evinces that.his 
manners succeeded in gaining him popularity among 
his feHow-citizens. Dion Cassius also informs us, 
that he was beloved by those around the person of 
Augustus, to whose jealousy and envy he was more 
immediately exposed. That air of effeminate ease 
which he ever assumed, was, perhaps, good policy, 
in reference both to the prince and the people. 
Neither could be jealous of a minister who was ap- 
parently so careless and indifferent, and who d 


lictors: But there too were Horace, and Varius, 
and Valgius, and Virgil ! 

Of these distinguished’ poets, and of many other 
literary men, Meeenas was, during his whole life, 
the patron, protector, and friend. Desert in learn- 
ing never failed, in course of time, to.obtain from him 
its due reward; and his friendship, when once pro- 
cured, continued steady to the last. Poets, however, 
seem always to have enjoyed a preference; and the 
first place in his favour was justly held by those who 
ranked highest in their number. Had he not loved 
and cherished, posterity, perhaps, would have been 
deprived of the chief. works of the Mantuan bard, 
and would haye known him only by his imitative 
Eclogues :— 


Ipse per Ausonias Eneia carmina gentes 

Qui canit, ingenti qui nomine pulsat Olympum, 
Meoniumque senem Romano provocat ore, 
Forsitan ‘llius nemoris latuisset in umbra 

Quod canit, et sterili tantum cantasset avena, 
Ignotus populis, si Mzcenate careret. 


It was. Virgil who first introduced Horace to the 
notice of Maecenas; and though at first he paid no 
great attention to a young poet, as yet little distin- 
guished by his works, and chiefly known as having 
fought in the Republican ranks at Philippi, he ad- 
mitted him at length among the number of his 





occupied chiefly with his magnificent villas and costly 
furniture. He usually came abroad with a negli- 
gent gait and in a coarse garb. When he went to 
the theatre, forum, or senate, his ungirt robe trailed 
on the ground ; and he wore a little cloak, witha 
hood like a fugitive slave in a pantomime. Instead 
of being followed by lictors or tribunes, he appeared 
in all public places attended by two eunuchs. He 

a magnificent and spacious villa on the 
Esquiline Hill, to which a tower adjoined, command- 
ing a view of all the hills of Rome and the surround- 
ing country, in different directions, as far as Tibur, 
Tusculum, and Preneste. The inner walls of this 
villa were of foreign marble, .the ceiling glittered 
with gold, and the aes were of toteatpediiog splen- 
dour. All the apartments were richly furnished. 
The tables were particularly costly, and of various 
forms. Having a passion for gems and _ pearls, 
Mecenas had many jewellers and engravers in his 
employment, and his cabinet was adorned with all 
sorts of trinkets and precious stones, which his freed- 
man, Thalation, had engraved and set in gold. Each 
chamber was likewise stored with precious ointments, 
and with every species of balsam, perfume, and 


essence, which might be refreshing or agreeable to 
the senses. 


The gardens of Mzcenas which surrounded the 
villa, were among the most delightful in Rome or its 
vicinity. ‘fhe ground, which was given to him 
by Augustus to lay out in gardens, was previously 
the most unhealthy spot inthe city. It had formerly 
been a burying place, where the bodies of slaves and 
of those who had squandered their estates, were con- 
fusedly interred. The air, in consequence, was un- 
wholesome, and noxious to the whole town. But 
Mecenas converted this cemetery into a spot the 
most salubrious and delightful; adorning it with 
every species of rare and exotie plants; and forming 
walks, along which were placed statues of the most 
exquisite sculpture. Here, seated in the cool of his 
green spreading shade, where the most musical birds 
constantly warbled their harmonious notes, he was 


accustomed to linger, and pay at idle hours, his court 
to the muses— 


Pieridas Phoebumque colens in mollibus hortis, 
Sederat argutas garrulus inter aves. 


In one corner of this garden stood a temple to 
Priapus, where Macenas often resorted with his 
friends, who there recited, or inscribed on the walls, 
the verses which they had composed in honour of the 
productive god. These poems were written in the 
style supposed to be suitable to the divinity whom 
they celebrated. Hence was formed the collection 
which derives its name from Priapus, and to which 
Tibullus, and even Virgil, are said to have contri- 
buted. 

Being fond of change and singularity, the style of 
Mecenas’ entertainments varied. They were some- 
times profuse and magnificent ; at others, elegant and 
private; but they were always inimitable in point of 
taste and fancy. He was the first person who intro- 
duced at Rome the luxury of young mules’ flesh ; 
his table was served with the most delicious wines, 
among which was one of Italian growth, and most 
exquisite flavour, called from his name Mecenatianum; 
and hence, too, the luxurious Trimalchio, who is the 
Magister Convivii in the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter, is called Mecenatianum, from his imitating 
the style of Mzcenas’ entertainments. 

His sumptuous board was thronged with parasites, 
whom he also frequently carried about to sup with 
his friends; and his house was filled with musicians, 
buffoons, and actors of mimes or pantomimes, with 
Bathyllus at their head. These were strangely 
intermingled in his palace with tribunes, clerks, and 


oy 


de tic friends, selected him as a companion in all 
his expeditions, whether of business or pleasure; 
procured for him the favour of the Emperor, and at 
length gave him the most substantial proof of regard, 
by presenting him with a villa at Tibur, and obtain- 
ing for him a grant of a farm, in the eastern district 
of the Sabine territory. Varius, who was the first 
tragic writer of his age, and, till the appearance of 
the Aineid, was accounted the greatest epic poet of 
Rome, and next in rank to Homer, as also Domitius 
Marsus, the best epigrammatist since the time of 
Catullus, were befriended and enriched by Mzcenas. 
Propertius, likewise, in his elegies, repeatedly ac- 
knowledged him as his protector, as the encourager 
and guide of his studies, and as the statesman to 
whose party and principles he had uniformly and 
steadily adhered. To other writers and learned 
men whom he patronized, the palace of Mecenas 
was an asylum, where they were not only main- 
tained and protected, but became the friends and com- 
panions of their illustrious host. | They were im- 
troduced by him to his prince, as persons deserving 
of notice and royal munificenee; they accompanied 
him to the banquets of the great, and followed him 
in many excursions both of pleasure and business. 
When he went to Brundusium, to negotiate a treaty 
between Augustus and Anthony, he was attended on 
his journey by Horace, Varius, Virgil, and Helio- 
dorus. 

Among the most distinguished men who fre- 
quented the house of Mzecenas, a constant harmony 
seems to have subsisted. They never occasioned un- 
easiness to each other; they were neither jealous nor 
envious of the favour and felicity which their rivals 
enjoyed. The noblest and most affluent of the num- 
ber were without insolence, and the most learned 
without presumption. Merit, in whatever shape it 
appeared, occupied an honourable and unmolested 
station, 

As Meenas extended such liberal patronage to the 
learned, it is not surprising that the greatest produc- 
tions of the Augustan age should have been inscribed 
by their authors with his name, in testimony of their 
respect and gratitude, At the bead of these glorious 
works stand the Georgics of Virgil and Satires of 
Horace. 

Meeenas is better known to posterity as a patron 
of literature than as an author; but, living in a 
poetical court, and surrounded with poets, it was 
almost impossible that he should have avoided the 
contagion of versification. He wrote a tragedy, called 
Octavia ; a poem, intitled De Cultu; and some Pha- 
leucian and Galliambic verses. All these have pe- 
rished, except a few fragments cited by Seneca and 
the ancient grammarians. To judge from these ex- 
tracts, their loss is not much to be regretted; and it 
is a curious problem in the literary history of Rome, 
that one who read with delight the works of Horace, 
should have himself written in a style so obscure and 
affected. The Roman critics have collected examples 
of uncommon inversions in language from their poets 
and orators, which have found a place in their works 
of rhetoric ; end Quintilian refers to many arrange- 
ments of words in the poems of Mzecenas, which he 
thinks not allowable even in verse. The effeminacy 
of his manners appears to have tainted his language: 
though his ideas were sometimes happy, his style was 
loose, florid, and luxuriant; and he always aimed at 
winding up his periods with some turn of thought or 


_expression which he considered elegant or striking. 


These conceits were called by Augustus his perfumed 
curls (Calamistri); and, in one of that Emperor's 
letters which is still preserved in Macrebius, he paro- 
dies the luxuriant and sparkling style affected by his 
minister. 

Some idea of the mode of composition employed 
by Meeenas, at least in his smaller poems, may be 
formed from the following lines, in which he describes 
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a river, with the woods on its banks, and the boats 
sailing on it, in a manner almost unintelligible :— 
Amne sylvisque ripa comantibus, 
Vides, ut alveum lintribus arent, 
- Versoque vado remittant hortos. 
Or from the verses addressed to Horace, in which he 
declares that he is so grieved for the absence of the 
poet, that he has become careless, even concerning 
those gems for which he once had such an inordinate 
passion :— 
Lugens, O mea vita, te Smaragdos 
Beryllos Flacce, nec nitentes 
Nuper, candida Margarita, quero, 
Nec quos Thynica lima perpolivit 
Anellos, nec Jaspiri Lapillos. 
One good and energetic line of his composition is 
preserved and applauded by Seneca :— 
Nec tumulum curo, sepelit natura relictos. 


Mecenas continued to govern the state, to patronize 
good poets, and write bad verses, for a period of 
twenty years. During this long space of time, the 
only interruption to his felicity was the conduct of 
his wife, Terentia. This beautiful but capricious 
woman was the sister of Proculeius, so eminent for 
his fraternal love, as also of Licinius Murena, who 
conspired against Augustus; and she is supposed by 
some, though I think erroneously, to be the Licym- 
nia whom Horace celebrates for her personal charms 
and accomplishments, and for the passion with which 
she had inspired his patron. The extravagance and 
bad temper of this fantastical, yet lovely woman, were 
sources of perpetual chagrin and uneasiness to her 
husband. Though his existence was embittered by 
her folly and caprice, he continued through his whole 
life to be the dupe of the passion which he entertained 
for her. He could neither live with nor without 
her; he quarrelled with her, and was reconciled, 
almost every day, and put her away one moment to 
take her back the next, which led Seneca to remark 
that he was married a thousand times, yet never had 
but one wife. 


Terentia vied in personal charms with the Empress 
Livia, and is said to have gained the affections of 
Augustus. She accompanied her husband and the 
Emperor on an expedition to Gaul, in the year 738, 
which, at the time, was reported to have been under- 
taken in order that Augustus might enjoy her society 


without attracting the notice or animadversions of 
the capital. Mecenas was not courtier enough to 
appear blind to the infidelities of Terentia, or to sleep 
for tie accommodation of the Emperor, as the senator 
Galba is said to have slumbered for the minister. 
The umbrage Meenas took at the attentions paid by 
his master to Terentia is assigned by Dio Cassius as 
the chief cause of the decline of that imperial favour 
which Mecenas experienced about forty years pre 
viously to his death. For although he was still 
treated externally with the highest consideration, 
though he retained all the outward show of grandeur 
and influence, and still continued to make a yearly 
present to the Emperor on the anniversary of his 
birth-day, he was no longer consulted in state affairs 
as a favourite or confident. Others have supposed 
that it was not the intrigue of Augustus with Te- 
rentia that diminished his influence, but a discovery 
made by the Emperor, that he had revealed to his 
wife some circumstances concerning the conspiracy 
in which her brother Murena had been engaged. 
Suetonius informs us he had felt some displeasure on 
that account; but Murena’s plot was discovered in 
the year 732, and the decline of Maecenas’ political 
power cannot be placed earlier than the year 738. 
The disgust conceived by masters when they have 
given all, and by favourites who have nothing 
more to receive, or are satiated with honours, may 
partly account for the coldness that arose between 
Augustus and his minister. But the declining health 
of Mecenas, and his natural indolence, increasing 
with the advance of years, afforded of themselves suf- 
ficient causes for his gradual retirement from public 
affairs. His constitution, which was naturally weak, 
had been impaired by effeminacy and luxurious living. 
He had laboured from his youth under a perpetual 
fever; and for many years before his death he suf- 
fered much from watchfulness, which was greatly 
vated by his domestic chagrins. Mzcenas was 
fond of life and enjoyment; and of life even without 
enjoyment. Hence he anxiously resorted to different 
remedies for the cure or relief of this distressing ma- 
lady. Wine, soft music sounding at a distance, and 
various other contrivances, were tried in vain. At 
length, Antonius Musa, the imperial physician, who 
had saved the life of Augustus, but accelerated the 
death of Marcellus, obtained for him some alleviation 
of his complaint, by means of the distant murmurin 
of falling water. The sound was artificially procu 
at his villa on the Esquiline-hill. But during this 
stage of his complaint, Maecenas resided principally 
in his villa at Tibur, situated on the banks of the 
Anio, and near its celebrated cascades. The chief 
falls of the Anio were heard at the villa, but there 
were also a number of jets, formed by the stream, 
which flowed down the hill, on which the palace of 
Mezcenas stood aloft. ‘ Mzcenas’ villa,” says Eus- 
tace, “stands at the extremity of the town, on the 


brow of the hill, and hangs over several streamlets, 
which fall down the steep. It commandsa noble view 
of the Ario-and its vale beneath, the hills of Albano 
and Monticelli, the and Rome itself, 
rising on the borders of the horison. A branch of 
the river pours through the arched gallery and vaulted 
cellars, and, shaking the edifice as it passes % 
rushes in several sheets down the declivity.” 
was indeed a spot to which Morpheus might have 
sent his kindest dreams; and the pure air of Tibur, 
with the streams tumbling into the valley through 
the arches of the villa, bestow on the worn-out 
and sleepless courtier some few moments of repose. 
But all these resources at length failed. The ner- 
vous and feverish disorder with which Maecenas was 
afflicted increased so dreadfully, that for three years 
before his death he never c his eyes. In his last 
will, he reeommended Horace, in the most affec- 
tionate terms, to the remembrance of the Emperor: 
—* Horatii Flacci, ut mei, memor esto.” He died 
in 745, in the same year with Horace, and was buried 
in his own garden, on the Esquiline-hill. He left 
no child, and in Maecenas terminated the line of the 
ancient Etrurian princes. But he bequeathed to 
posterity a name, immortal as the arts of which be 
had been through life the generous protector, and 
which is deeply inscribed on monuments that can only 
be destroyed by some calamity fatal to civilization. 
Mecenas had nominated Augustus as his heir, and 
the Emperor thus became possessed of the Tiburtine 
villa, in which he passed a great part of the concluding 
years of his reign. The death of his old favourite 
revived all the esteem which Augustus had once 
entertained for him; and, many years afterwards, 
when stung with regret at having divulged the shame 
of his daughter Julia, and punished her offence, he 
acknowledged his irreparable loss, by exclaiming, that 
he should have been prevented from acting such a part 
had Mecenas been alive. So difficult was it to re- 
pair the loss of one man, though he had millions of 
subjects under his obedience. ‘ His legions,” says 
Seneca, “being cut to pieces, he recruited his troops, 
—his fleet, destroyed by storms, was soon refitted,— 
public edifices, consumed by the flames, were rebuilt 
with greater magnifi but be could find no one 
capable of discharging the offices which had been held 
by Mecenas with equal integrity and ability.” 
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THE WISH. 

How oft the gen’rous, with the selfish mated, 
Must drag in lonesomeness a galling chain ! 
How oft the two that might have lov’d are fated 

Never to meet, or soon to part again ! 


Yet here—while in earth’s wilderness we linger, 
Desponding, sick at heart, unnerv’d in hand, 

Young Hope by times will point with cherub finger 
To spots of verdure in that “ weary land.” 


Some shadow of the good we're blindly seeking, 
Some scene of peace—some maid we might adore, 

Will thrill—like music of his far home, meeting 
The exile on a friendless foreign shore. 


With sighs one asks—O! might not, could not I, 
From heartless bustle, dungeon-gloom of town, 
With her to love me best, for ever fly,— 
’Mid still retirements, make my soul my own ? 


In sunny vales calm homes arise for many ; 
The sky, the earth, their glad looks spread for all ; 
And may not friendship’s balm be wish’d by any 
hose heart is true, and beats at friendship’s call ? 


Each chain’d to th’ oar by thousand imag'd wants, 
See Fashion’s galley-slaves and Mammon’s ply ; 

Not theirs the bliss love earn’d by virtue grants— 
By lofty aims and deeds that may not die ! 


Their wages, gilded straws, for ever leaving, 
Might not one kindred pair go hand in hand— 
The heart's joy with the mind's light interweaving— 
To wisdom’s haunts, to fancy’s fairy land ? 


Th’ undying minds of ev'ry age around us,— 
The world’s, our being’s, mystery to view— 

If in us dwelt some thoughts might live beyond us, 
To form them, find them, hearers “ fit tho’ few.” 


In tasks like these were not enough to do? 
In other's arms were not enough to feel ? 

Clear as the summer sun our days might flow, 
And bright their end be like that sun’s farewell. 


Vain longings! vain! No pow’r will hear me, 
To darkness fades my baseless dream ; 

No bosom-friend or home must cheer me, 

Low toil, pale care sit mocking near me, 
My past, my future mates they seem. 


A kingly thought with a captive's fate 
Wasteth the heart to misery driven : 
But to steadfast men in their low estate, ; 
By stern endeavourings, minds elate, : 
To light the gloom of life is given. . 


And noble tis, without complaining, ; 
Our lot to suffer, task fulfil, , 

Thro’ scowls, neglect, and chill disdaining, y 

In pain—alone—our pride retaining, 
Untir'd work out our purpos'd will. 


Be calm’d, my soul! No act of thine 
With fame can gild thy dreary doom ; 
But whoso walks firm duty’s line 
*Mid life’s sick mists unstain’d may shine, 
And—-sound is the sleep of the tomb. 
T. 


a 


Invincible Animal Spirits. —Scarron was seized with 
such a violent hiccup that all who were present be- 
gan to fear for his life; however, when it abated, so 
as to give him some ease, says he with a serious air, 
«Ifever I recover, I'll lash the hiccup in a v 
fine satire.” His friends expected another kind of a 
resolution ; but the public was deprived of this vo- 
tive satire, the distemper in which he then lay carry- 
ing him off. Within a few minutes of his death, 
when his acquaintance were about him, all in tears, 
so far from being moved by such an affecting sight, 
he told them, very unconcernedly, “ You'll never 
ery for me so much as I have made you laugh.” 


— There is no surer mark of the absence of the 
highest moral and intellectual qualities than a cold 
reception of excellence.— Bailey. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


We shall certainly not be the less desirous of 
expediting our version of Mr Landor's Latin Idyll 


(provided we can satisfy ourselves with it, when it 
be done) in consequence of the letter written us by 
a fair Correspondent from Wales. The book we had 
already seen, and attributed (we guess) to the right 
author. It will be noticed with as little delay as 
possible. 

Frenpericus will meet with due attention. Also 
the communication of J. T. for the ‘Romance of Real 
Life.’ 

W. H. of Glasgow has nothing to fear for the 
truth and beauty of his feelings; but he has not yet 
acquired the art of doing them justice in verse. 

The author of ‘ Hints for Table Talk,’ will have 
seen that we have not forgotten him. Correspon- 
dents in gefteral are requested to bear in mind, that 
articles intended for insertion are sometimes una- 
voidably thrust out and delayed by such of them as 
more immediately suit the printer’s purpose, when 
he “makes up” the Journal for press. This is the 
case with almost every one of our numbers. 


We have been much gratified by the letter of G. 
B. C. who describes himself as reading the ‘ London 
Journal,’ “seated in his elbow chair by the side of a 
bright fire, opposite the partner of his joys and griefs 
busily employed in plying the needle.” It is the 
right way of reading the ‘ Journal’ in winter-time, 
especially if (as we hope) he occasionally reads 
aloud. Good husbands read to their wives, as birds 
warble to their industrious mates. G. B. C. may 
confidently reckon upon an ample account of the 
place he mentions. 

‘ We are obliged by the specimen of “ Cabal and 
Love,” from Schiller, but think it hardly a spe- 
cimen of him worthy of his fame. 


Asprrro’s “ Verses on presenting his Nephew with 
a Silver Cup,” though not sufficiently surpassing 
the ordinary elegance of such things for publication, 
do all honour to his nature, and deserve the respect 
and gratitude of his young kinsman. 
* A book, with a letter, will be found at Mr 
Hooper's addressed to “ One of the Million,” if he 
will have the goodness to send for it. 


———, 
patient 
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